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a forest of low, dry scrub; we have crossed innumerable small streams
by swimming and fording; we have climbed rocky hills of forbidding
aspect, we have been eaten by bugs. . . . The primitive Indians here
have the unpleasant habit of carrying their victims threaded on bamboos
or slung to them by the tendons of arms and feet, feeding on them in a
state of decomposition. . . . Our two guides go back from here. They
are more and more nervous as we push farther into the Indian country/*
A year passed, and then two, when every one became anxious as to
what had happened to the little band of travellers. At last, in 1928,
Commander Dyott, who had already travelled far and wide in the
Amazon basin, raised a relief expedition. It was a trip that involved
considerable hardship and danger. Dyott crossed the country from
Cuyaha to the Kulisehu River, reached the Xingu, and followed that
river to its mouth. He experienced considerable hostility from the
Indians, and on more than one occasion found it necessary to alter his
route or beat a hasty retreat.
Dyott records how during this remarkable journey through an
unexplored wilderness he saw isolated sheer-sided hills such as those
described in the " lost world " legend. He saw escarpments crowned
by eminences worn by wind and rain into peculiar shapes which at a
distance might be mistaken for houses, towers, or even ruined cities.
He also noted that the slanting rays of the sun reflected from some of
the polished rocks might well have given rise to the stories of flashing
lights seen in the windows of ancient stone buildings.
Dyott traced Fawcett's route as far as the Kulisehu, where he
discovered relics of the explorer, including an air-tight case. That
Colonel Fawcett and his companions perished at the hands of hostile
tribes seems to him and to all his party beyond dispute. Thus perished
a splendid pioneer whose name is inscribed for all time in the list
of great explorers of South America,
TRACING   THE   COURSE   OF   THE   RIVER   UAUPES
While explorers were busy in the southern basin of the Amazon,
Dr. Hamilton Rice, an American, was toiling in the north-west section
of the basin, particularly in regard to the Rio Negro and its mighty
confluents. In 1907 he crossed the Andes from Bogota in an effort
to trace the course of the River Uaupes, which is one of the main
tributaries of the Rio Negro. While paddling down a stream, the
ariare, a large macarel (a member of the rattlesnake family) cut across
the bows of the boat in mid-stream. One of the paddlers struck the
snake a heavy blow with a paddle. In a moment all was confusion.
The furious snake leaped aboard the canoe, and there was a mad
scramble for guns and cutlasses before a lucky blow killed the invader*
A few days later Rice and a companion disembarked, intending
to procure monkeys for breakfast. They became separated, and botb
spent a miserable day floundering in a big swamp from which they
could find no exit, To add to their difficulties, a violent storm arose*